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To further develop a previously tested coiaitaent 
l^aAadys^^ model for analyzing the cosaatsents of local leaders to 
^ CQsaunity education prograas, telephone interviews vere conducted of 

272/leaders (255 aen and 17 vcaen) in a rural iisccnsin county of 
£ 3Q>000. The interview questions focused on their coaaitaents to 

progiraa goals in the latter prograaaing stages of educational 
>: offerings on coaaunity land use planning, industrial developaent, and 

recreational developaent. The results shoved that the aodel is not 
1 only useful for analyzing nev educational situations tut «ith soae . 
previsions is a viable aodel for continually guiding the analysis of 
i.., educational situations. In the revised aodel, the behavioral 
^ coaaitaent of coaaunity leaders tovard progxaa goals vill be 
1 different at different stages of prograaaing^^hough previous 
; research has shovn static personal possession^ype ccsaitiests (e.g., 

incoae, education, and property investient cf leaders) as aore 
" reliable predictors in early prograaaing stages, these results 
indicate that the aore dynaaic behavioral ccsaitaents (e.g., 
earliness of involveaent, hours involved in prograas, and aaount of 
perceived contact) are stronger predictors in latter stages of 
^ I>rograaiing. These findings suggest that adult educators aust 

continually observe and analyze the situation throughout a coaaunity 
educational prograa to be fully aware of existing needs, possible 
f barriers, and/or ways to facilitate the prograa. (EH) 
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1,,^^ Ihis study conceptualized and tested additions to a xaodel for 

analyzing connunity educational situations* According to new 
CVl results, a revised model also fits latter stages of educational 

programs* In the re\'ised model, the behavioral commitments of 
I ■ f cooBunity leaders ^diich predict their probable coarndtment to 

program goals will be different at different stages of programming* 
Thou^ previous research has shown static persomd. possession type 
conmitmentc (income, education, property investment of leaders) 
as more realible predictors in early prograoming stages, analysis 
of 272 leaders* responses in a more recent random survey found 
that the more dynamic behavioral comitments (earliness of involve- 
ment, hours involved in programs, amoxmt of perceived contact^ 
etc*} are stronger predictors in latter stages of progranndng* 
Ihese findings suggest that adult educators must continually 
observe and analyze the situation throughout a comnunity educa* 
tional program to be ftilly aware of existing needs, possible 
^ barriers, and/or ways to facilitate the program* 
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COMMUNITY LEADEBS* (X>MMITMENTS TO PROGRAMS : 
DO THEY CHANGS DURING A PROGRAM? 

THE PROBLEM 

Previous research by Forest (8) showed that certain public 
overt cosnitaents of commnit^ leaders within their local ccomuni- 
ties were related to their coranitnents to connunity education 
prograia goals. More specifically, the static, long tern, socio- 
eoraomic oomnitinents, sucdi as property investaent, organization 
neoberships, and reputation for leadership, were sore strongly 
correlated with ccwanitments to program goals than were the process, 
short tena behavioral (social-psychological) oonittitments, such as 
public interaction with the goals, organizational participation, 
and issue-related communications with non-local people. Ubia 
reseeurch recosaaended that adult educators seriously consider 
these relationships as they anedyze new program situatiims, 
determine needs and barriers to programs, and plan appropriate 
programs. Khowing these relationships between ccmoitments would 
help adult educators to predict the likely acceptance of or 
resistance to the program, and also its eventual value to the 
community and le'\ders. 

However, the develojwaent of the model was limited to survey 
d&ta collected and analyzed during the pre-programming stage. The 
selected goals and issues were relatively new (less than 1 year 



old) to the coBBBunity and leaders. The leaders had little 
opportunity to interact with each other about the proposed 
goals, mis follow-up research questioned Aether the relation- 
ships between leaders' conndtinents remain the saxne at later stages 
of pirogranming. How dynamic are community educational program 
situations? Do the relationships r>etween commitments found at 
early program stages remain or disappear? Or do different 
relationships develop to necessitate continuous reassessment and 
analysis of educational situations? Answers to these questions 
would not only extend or build upon the model developed and 
tested earlier; they would also provide practiceU. inplJ.cations 
for how community adult educators inqplement and follow-up their 
programs. 

THEOREraiCAL BACKGROUND 

The Loomis (10) social system model served as a starting 

point for developing a model to analyze the cownitment of leaders 

in program situations. The Loomis model incorporates and defines 

the dtynamic processes of situations and relates thf^m to those 

situations' more static existing structures, it thus serves 

as an overall framework to increase the probability that all facets 

of a ccanmunity are anedyzed when determining educational needs 

and appropriate strategies for a situations. 

However, because the Loomis model incorporates both static 
(socio-economic or base of pover) elements and dynamic (social- 



psychological or means of power) processes related to those static 
elements, it al&o relates to the problems addressed in this follow* 
ty? research — are program situations static or dynamic? For 
instance, pover is coioplimented by the processes of decision^- 
making and initiating miction. Beliefs axe ccoplimented by learning, 
goals by goal-attaining, facilities by use of facilities, and so 
on* 

In the previous research, both static and dynamic oommitments 
of local leaders correlated to their commitments to program goals. 
However, the static coin&itments as a cluster, including variables 
such as amount of reputationeLL pomr and prope::ty investment of 
leaders, correlated more strongly with leaders * comoitments to the 
goals than did the process commitments cluster, including inter- 
action on the goals, amount of influence exe:rted, etc. These 
realtionships were expected, since previous ooBBoitments of leaders 
were of longer duration, more public, and more irreversible than 
their more recent actions related to the newly proposed community 
program goidF. Biese previous findings led to the commitment 
analysis model as shown in Figure 1. Specific commitments are 
listed within the two types of commitments. The width of arrow 
indicates that socio-economic commitments are more likely to be 
correlcted with attitudes toward new educational programs. 

Fig. 1. Commitment Analysis Model. Interrelationships of 
Commitments and Attitudes TawAxd New Educational Programs 



A review of literature suggests the model may 2lLso fit latter 
stages of educational progreuns given further development and 
testing* However, this review suggests different relationships 
will be found in latter stages of progranming after leaders have 
had more opportmity for making social-psychological commitments* 

Dewey (4) states that a person *s goals evolve from his actions* 
A goal does not really belong to an individual unless it is 
anchored in his own experiences. Urns, with little opportunity 
for esqperience related to a particular goal, a community leader 
is very likely to use his longer duration, static commitments to 
perceive goals and commit himself to them. Once an educational 
program is in^lemented, however, the leader heis more opportunity 
for additionetL experiences related to the goals, along with the 
chance to clarify and evolve his commitments to those goals* 
These additional experiences may thus change the nature of the 
relationships between certain commitments. Public cx>ciaitments 
and behaviors within these more recent experiences may be more 
likely to correlate with his goal comDr^tments than the static 
conmitments * 

Festinger (5) followed by many others (Aronson (1) , Braroel 
(2) , Chapanis ai:d Chapanis (3) , Festinger (6) , Festinger and 
Aronson (7)) argue that one's beliefs are brought into agreement 
with one's outward public behaviors zus a way of reducing cognitive 
disscnance whenever one*s public behavior differs from one's 



internal attitudes and beliefs. Kiesler (9) says that the a»re 
visible and overt one's behavior and personal involvement is with 
an object, the greater the comuitnent to that object. 

Dissonance theory also suggests that higher correlations 
might be likely between process (behavioral) conmdtroents and 
copdtnents to program goals than between static personal coamit- 
ments and goal commitments. Oxis would be ea^^cted particularly 
when these commitments are determined at later stages of cowmmity 
educational programs after leaders have opportunities to learn 
about the goals and implications. Biey will also have more 
opportunity to clarify their commitments, participate in public 
actions (process commitments) related to goal achievement, and thus 
further develop their commitments to the community goals. 

Thus, in further development and testing of the commitment 
analysis model, the following hypotheses were tested: 

1. Rural cocrottiaiity leaders' commitments to programs will be 
positively related to their static commitments, during 
and after educational program ia^lementation. 

2. Rural community leaders' conmitments to programs will be 
positively related to their process conmitments during 
and after educationeil program in^jlementation, 

3. The process commitments of leaders will be more related 
to commitments to programs than their static conmitments 
c'.uring and after educational program inqplementation. 



PROCEDURES AND METHODOLOCT 

ISie hypotheses were tested in a rural Wisconsin county of 
approximately 30,000 with the J^argest city of 6,000 population. 
Biis county provided an appropriate setting for testing the 
hypotheses since the topics of its educational programs were 
closely parallel to those in the previous study. For instance, 
the University of Wisconsin had actively provided educational 
activities on community land use planning, industrial development, 
and recreational development for 10 to 15 years in the selected 
county. 

As in the previous research, community and county leaders 
were selected as the population for study because of research 
(Forest (8) , Powers (11) ) showing them to be the primary actors 
on community level problems and decisions. Using positional and 
reputational leadership identification procedures, 320 county and 
community leaders were i<lentified as the study population. 

Attitude intensities (Forest (8) ) towMd three programs were 

determined at» measurements of commitments to community program 

goals. The three programs were directed toward the issues of 

land use planning, industrieLL development, and outdoor recreation 

development. These three pjrograms varied in their time length, 

potential controversy, ntmiber of people involved, level of group 

effort necessary, and geographic location. In all three, local 

autonomy, 3x>cal control, and loceil responsibility were iaqportant 
to deal with the related issues. 
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Three Likert attitude scales were developed, pre-^tested, and 
used to measure attitude intensities • Item analysis detexmined 
that the reliability coefficients were low but minimally acceptable 
(•69, .78, .80) on each of the three scales. Scoring procedures 
were identical to psrevious work, 

Hhe concept of static ccnmnitments was measured by five 
socioeconomic characteristics of leaders: 

1. Annual income in dollars 

2. Leaders* property investment in dollars 

3. Length of community tenure in years 

4. Beputational leadership by number of mentions 

5. Nuxnber of key organizational masberships 

Ihe concept of process commitments was measured by five 
social-^psychologicetL characteristics of leaders; 

1. Arount of perceived contact with program 

2. Earliness of involvement with program 

3. Degree to which still involved in program 

4. Hours per week involved with program 

5. Amount of participation in organizations related to 
programs 

The interview schedule ramdomly selected one third of the 
leaders to answer questions related to each of the three programs. 
Ihe significance level of .05 and a minimum of .250 r were 
selected as points of hypothesis acceptance. 



RESULTS 

TWO hundred and seventy two (or an 85% response rate) of the 
320 identified leaders were interviewed by telephone. Of the 255 
man and 17 wosoen, 91% perceived themsleves involved in community 
affairs at that time. Ihey averaged 51.3 years of age, 12.8 years 
of education, $13,760 annual inconie, 41.3 years of local residence, 
and 1.2 meioberships in community orgemizations. 

With possible scores of 0-18, the land use coxmnitment scores 
ranged from 4-16 with a wean of 9.6. Tlie recreation cosnitments 
ranged from 0-17 with a mean of 8.3. The industries development 
commitments were from 7-17 with a mean of 10.2. 

Die hypotheses were tested by determining if Pearson zero 
order correlations between the three attitude intensity scores 
and the process and static commitments met established significance 
levels. Table 1 summarizes the correlations between static commit- 
ment variables and attitude intensities toward programs. As the 
table shows, no correlations met the established minimums. Very 
little relationship existed between ttie static commitments and 
leaders* commitments to tbe three community programs after sub- 
stantial educational activities. Another interesting point in 
Table 1 is the relatively higher correlation between length of 
coinmmity tenure and commitment towaord industrial development. 

TABLE 1 

COHBBLATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE INTENSITIES (COMMITMENTS} 
TO PROGRAMS AND STATIC COMMITMENTS 
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The -.277 r was sigriif leant at the .05 level but not in the 
predicted direction. Thus, based on data in Table 1, hypothesis 
one was rejected. At later stages of educationcd prograaning 
related to a comaunlty Issue, leaders' static socioeconomic 
coanitnents do not relate to their current coamitments to prograa 
goals. 

Table 2 presents a susmary of correlations betweeh leaders* 
dynamLc process (social-psychological behavior) ooBnltawnts and 
their com&ltments to the program goals. As the susnary shows, all 
but three correlations met the level o£ .05 significance. All but 
five met the minimxan: .250 r. 

TABLE 2 

OORRELATIWS BETWEEI^ ATTXTUDE INTENSITIES (COMMiriMBNTS) 
TO PROGRAMS AND PROCESS COMMITMENTS 

Considering the predominance of statistically significant 

and .250 or higher correlations in Table 2, hypothesis two was 

accepted. Process commitments made by leaders during a community 

educational program do predict their commitments to the community 

goals to which educational efforts have been directed. 

Bxe testing of hypothesis three was central to this research 

on the oounltment euialysis aodel. In part, a oonparison of 

Table 1 and 2 might lead to a conclusion* However, to test 

hypothesis three, multiple correlations were used. This procedure 

determined which cl\ister of commitments (static or dynamic) would 

predict more variance in the dependent variables: cosnitments to 
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tha i/rogram, while eliminating spurivous relationships due to inter- 
relationships of the independent variables. 

i»s Table 3 shows, none of the Multiple "R^s** are exceptionally 
hi^. Oily one is above .500. Thus independent variables within 
each cluster are interrelated. For instance, a person with a hi^ 
income is also likely to have property investments. A leader 
reporting high perceived contact with programs would likely report 
several hours of involvement per week. 

TABLE 3 

MULTIPLE CORRELATia»S BETWEEN COMMITMENT 
(STATIC CLUSTER AND PROCESS CLUSTER) AND 
THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES (ATTITUDE INTENSITIES) TOWARD PROGRAMS 

Neverthe.^ess, an examination of R's in Table 3 shoira several 
interesting points. First, the highest R's are found in the 
process column two out of three timss and in the predicted direc- 
tion. Based on this finding, hypothesis three is accepted. 
Publicly observable, process comoitments which may accrue during 
an educational program relate more strongly to oonmitments to 
program goals than do leaders* static commitments which more 
likely accrue prior to a program.. 

The one exception involves the industrial development program. 
In retrospect, static oomnitments relative to that program might 
correlate higher. Leaders with long term comoitments, such ^5 
property investments, are more likely to be conmitted to such a 
goal regardless of whether or not they are active in meetings or 
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other processes of educational programs • Industrial developsient 
is likely a direct extension of prior existing econosiic coaoitMnts. 
But land use planning and recreation development educaticm are 
very ^^i^naadc types of prograns alloiring involvesient by all socio* 
economic levels and thus alloving for the probability that process 
ooamitaents made diuring a program will realte more to oommitments 
to program goals. 

DISCDSSIOW, CXMWLOSIONSr MO IMPLICATIOHS 

Ihe results and conclusions %fere determined in the same type 
of community situation as in previous research, except for the 
stage of program at which measurements were made. Hany uncontrol- 
lable variab2.e8» such as the difference in comnunilgf histories, 
issues, and adult educators, obviously affected the results. 
However, the research did not pursue the effects of these factors. 
Instead, it focused cr. cne iiiter relationships of cownitments on 
locally controlled issues for which educational programs were 
designed. Recognizing these limits and the necessity for further 
research to control these intervening variables, the following 
conclusions were reached. 
CX3NCLUSI0NS 

1. Static, socio-economic commitments of leaders do not 

relate to commitments to program goals after substantial 
educational programming. 
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2. Process or social-psychological conaiitaents of coMBunity 
leaders do relate to OMmitnents to program goals after 
substantial educational prograsBing* 

3* Process ooBBitaents are more crucial than static ooMit-* 
nents in predicting the level of leaders* condtattnts to 
prograi^ goals after substantial prograaming* 

4. TSie Oo— dtaent Analysis Model is not only useful for 
analyzing new educational situations but is a viable 
model for continually guiding analysis of educational 
situations yrhen these results are used to make additions 
to it. 

IMPLICMIOMS 

Measurements used for this analysis were from a different 
time period during the program. Nothing in 'these data suggest 
that restilts from the original reseuch on relationships between 
co mmi t men ts at the beginning of programs were in error. The 
modification suggested by the results of the latest analysis deals 
with a situation different from the one to ^ich the original model 
applied: ••new" program situations in which leaders are not 
esqperienced with proposed goals. 

Figure 2 represents the Commitment Analysis Model with the 
revisions making it applicable to latter stages of educational 
programs • 
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Pig* 2« Oooidtwnt Analysis Model (Revised) « 

Figure 2 shove that static leader ooanitaents are aore crucial 
predictors of ooaMitaents to progra» goals at initial stages of 
prograstt, and thus sore critical to an adequate analysis and under^ 
standing of the prograa situations at that tiae« Sudi early 
analysis can indicate to an adult educator where possible coHUiity 
support for a progran exists or lAere possible obstacles and 
resistance eight lie. However, after a program is legitiaized, 
planned, and partially conducted, the process cosnitaents, leaders 
publicly vmke during the progzam, are increasingly related to 
coaedtaents to program goals and thus nore crucial to accurate 
assessment and understanding of the educational situation. Ae 
educational situation is dynamic and changing. Publicly observable 
behavior on the part of participants in an ongoing program create 
new public o^a&itments \i^ch can either facilitate or block the 
educational program related to tiie issues. Educators cannot assess 
a situation, determine needs, set objectives, design a program, 
and implement it in a rigid sequential order. Instead the results 
and additions to the earlier model suggest that adult educators 
must continually observe the behaviors and expressions of leaders 
as they become involved in the program. The time at ndiich leaders 
become involved, the number of hours per week they give to commu- 
nity educational programs, and the types of actions they take are 
direct indicators of their support and coosd.tment to the goals. 
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ThaM behaviors cazmot be taken into account until they*ve happened 
but idien they do occur, they replace the static conmitments as 
crucial indicators of the program situation. These findings 
suggest that programs ou^it to be planned to allmr for and es^ct 
further planning* Ihese results also imply that the criteria, or 
bases on which programs are evaluated, are also more ^namic than 
the originally established goals, particularly vhen the commitments 
of program participants axe considered* 

In conclusion, these data and isqplications raise very serious 
questions for both research and practitioner: 



1* To what extent can planning in initial stages of adult 

educationad programs be specific and final, and still 

be functionzil? 
2* What are the appropriate levels of generality for 

initial planning of various types of connunity educa* 

tlonal programs? 
3* Are certain leaders more crucial to initial phases of 

conmuxlty educational programs and different leaders 

more crucial to program success in latter stages of 

progrannlng? 

4* Should planning (decision-maldng} be more integral to 
the ioplementatlon of programs than proposed by many 
traditional educationetl program models? 

5* Can evaluation of programs be based on the original 



goals e8S:abli8had in initial program stages, or does the 
value of a program rest more on d^naxdc processes which 
give rise to different condtnients (indicaton of value) 
and program goals? 

Can adult educators facilitate more processes i^ch 
aUow participants to clarify and develop stronger 
commitments toward program goals? 
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TABU5 1 

CORRELATIONS BEMEBN ATTITtiOS TN!nSNSITIES (CCM4MITMEUTS) 
TO PROGRAMS AND STATIC COMMITHENTS 



Program 



Static Conrnitmenta 



Connitments 


Incooae 


Investment 


Tenure 


Beputational 
Leadership 


Key 
Mesdt>er8hlp 


Land Use Planning 


.155 


.021 


.090 


.140 


-.003 


Industrial Development 


-.064 


-.083 


-.277* 


.061 


.163 


Outdoor Recreation 












Development 


.073 


.118 


.088 


.054 


.200 



not in predicted direction but over .250 level 
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W,: ' TKBLE 2 

'£ OORREXATIOMS BEIWEEN ATTITDDE URTENSITIES ((X»QiZTMENTS) 

1 VO PBOGRAIB AMD PBOCESS OOHMXOMENTS 

'if. 

*x ■ — 



Pzocess Conmltaonts 



1 Program 
Ooanltnent8 


Perceived 
Amount of 
Contact 


Earliness 

of 
Contact 


Degree 
Still 
Involved 


Hours Per 
Neek of 
Greatest 

Involvement 


-Belev^t: 
Organii«ti^ohai, 
Pairticipatioh 


< land Use Planning 


.411** 


.221* 


.209* 


.509** 


^362** 


^-Industrial Development 


.250** 


.294** 


.257** 


.199 


.122 


Outdoor Racreational 
Development 


.361** 


.017 


.391** 


.354** 


.405** 



^Significant at .05 lavel 



♦♦Significant at .05 level but also meets minimum level of .250 r acceptance 
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TA3LB 3 

MULTIPLE CORBBLMHONS BETWEEN COMMITMENT 
(STATIC CLDSTBR AND BROCBSS GLUSTBR) AND "SBE 
DEPENCGNT VAKCABLBS (ATTITUDE INTENSITIES) TOWARD PROGRAMS 



Program 
Oonnitment 



^I«n4 Use Planning 
Ind\i8trial Development 
i- Outdoor Recreation 



Oonmltment Clusters 



Static 



Process 



.279 

.361* 

.320 



.525* 

.318 

.433* 



Exceeds "R" fo\ind in other column 
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Fig. 1* Conmitnent Analysis Model* Interrslatlcnshlps of 
Oomnitaents and Attitudes toward New Educational Prograpl 



Static Socio-Econcxnic 
Oona&itaient 
-property investmeni 
-leadership status 
-income 

-organizational 
meoftsership / 
-community tenure^ 



— - - - A 



Dynamic Social-Psychological 
Oonmitxients \ 
-niambers of contacts \ 
-earliness of contact 
-degree still involved 
^-hours per week involved 
rprganization paarticipation 



Attitudes toward 
new educational \ 
programs 



if 
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Early Program Mid Progr^ Late Program 



Stage of Program Sltiiatlon Analysis 
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